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ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


In itude and architectural character, 
this edifice has been decided, by a competent 
authority,* to rank as the third church in the 
metropolis. It has always been an object of 
great interest to the antiquary and the archi- 
teet; anid, in our humble sphere. of chro- 
nicling the relics of old London, we have not 
panied over its history and ilustration. In 
one of our early volumest} ‘Will be found a 
few historical particulars of the church,—yet 
so brief, as.not to induce ug, to, forego the pre- 
® Mr.,.E. W. Brayley, F.S.A., &c. 
‘+ See Mirror, vol. vy. p. 343, 
Von. xxu. D 


sent opportunity of. giving a more detailed 
description of this voble structure. From’ 
our boyhood we have taken an unusual inte- 
rest in its history ; and many are the changes 
which our brief memory can recall in destruc- 
tion and decay, renovation and repair. Our 
little feet have pattered up its broad. aisle 
with each returning Sabbath ;—there: were. 
first imprinted on our mind the blessed truths 
of holy writ. Its stupendous organ, with its. 
billows of sound, its solemn clock, its j 

peal of bells, and its deep-toned knells, are: 
familiar to our ears; as are its “ — em-" 
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bowed” roof, clustering columns, and le 
ening nave and choir, its gigantic clock-face, 
and battlemented and pinnacled tower, to our 
eyes. In short, our childhood was passed 
within a few poles of this venerable structure: 
how-could we then be insensible to early im- 
pressions of its magnificence? 

The history of the site of this church can 
be traced, with little difficulty, through eight 
hundred years. Previous to the Conquest, 
there appears to have been a religious house 
on or near the site, known by the name of 
St. Mary Overy; for, in Domesday Book, we 
find mention of a “ monasterium’” hereabout; 
upon which Tanner observes, “if monaste- 
rium here denotes anything more than an 
ordinary church, it may be thought to mean 
this religious house, ‘ere being no pretence 
for any other in this borough to claim to be 
as old as the Confessor’s time, or, indeed, as 
the making of the Domesday Book, a.p. 
1083.°% The foundation was doubtless re- 
stored for canons re » by William Pont 
de 1’ Arche and William Dauncey, two Nor- 
man knights—probably assisfed by Bishop 
Giffard, when, in 1107, he obtained the quiet 
fomesn of this see; to whose time may 

referred the nave of the church, the archi- 
tecture of which corroborates the date above 


cited. ¢ 

In the 14th of John, 1213, the priory was 
nearly destroyed by a fire, which also con- 
sumed a large portion of the borough of 
Southwark. It was not until many years 
afterwards re-built by Peter de Rupibus, 
Bishop of Winchester, who also founded, 
and perhaps erected, the i yp whee 
dedicated to St. Mary fagdalen, afterwards 
the parish church for the inhabitants of the 
vicinity. 

ree edie and additions which the struc- 
ture received subsequent to the reign of 
Edward I. did not much alter its appearance ; 
for, in that monarch’s reign, the poverty and 
decayed state of the church and monastery 
were very great. 

In the — of seaman this house a 

n much damaged, repaired, 

and partly rebuilt in that and the uent 
reign. To these repairs, the poet Gower 


* Stow relates that the monks of St, Mery Overy 
were the builders of the original London B ae 
"+ Some time, we think, in the year 1827, on a 
week-day visit to the church, we fouud Mr. Gwilt 
and his eldest son enthusiastically inspecting a door- 
way with Saxon mouldings, which they had uncased 
from brickwork, in the north aisle of the nave. “The 
archivolt mouldings are very bold, and are enriched 
with the chevron, or zig-zag ornament, as well as b 
some elegant leaves deeply undercut: these mould- 
ings spring from the capitals of three slender cylin- 
drical columns, to each jamb.” We may 
here mention, that until this Shove, the only 
relics of Bishop Giffard’s church were a few capitals : 
‘in taking down some poitions of the transept, ir 
1830, several fi: its of Norman workmanship 


were taken out of the walls, in which they had been 
used as rubble.” —Brayley. 


was a great, if not the sole, contributor. He 
lies entombed ‘here ;{ and it is certain that 
he founded a chantry here in the chapel of 
St. John, now the vestry-room. Though 
there be no historical evidence to prove that 
the church was nearly rebuilt after the last- 
mentioned accident, it is clear that at least 
very extensive reparations were made, inas- 
much as a considerable portion of the build- 
ing is of the style in use in the earliest part 
of the reign of Henry III. 

In 1469, 9. Raw. 1V,, the vaulting of the 
nave fellin. It was reinstated with a timber 
roof, which is supposed, with some authority, 
to have been put up by Bishop Fox, who is 
also stated to have made considerable im- 
provements at the altar. 

At the Dissolution, the priory was surren- 
dered to Henry VIII. In the same year, 
the church of: St. Margaret, (at St. Margaret’s 
Hill,) was pulled down, and the parish incor- 

ed, by iy privilege, with St. Saviour’s ; 
king at the same time granting to the 
churehwardens, for a small sum, the col- 
legiate church of St. Mary Overy,. or St. 
Saviour’s, now the parish church of the dis- 
trict.: The church, as it then stood, was 
built in the cathedral form, that of a cross, 
the superstructure showing a nave, transepts, 
choir, and Lady Chapel, with a small chapel, 
the Bishop’s, attached; the chapel of St. 
John, on the north side; and the Magdalen 
chapel, on the south. From the centre rose 
a lofty embattled tower, with pinnacles at 
the angles. From this period to the com- 
mencement of the present century, the dese- 
cration and defacement of the church by re- 
pairs may be said to have extended. The 
corporation let. the Lady Chapel to a baker, 
who used it as a bakehouse, and partly for 
hog-sties. In 1618, the fine, uninterrupted 
perspective of the nave and choir was de- 
, by an organ-screen set up at the 
west end of the choir, in place of the ancient 
rood-loft. In. the years 162] and 1622, the 
greater part of the west front and north side 
was coated with brick. In 1624, the Lady 
Cc was restored and newly paved. In 
1689, the tower was repaired and restored, 
and the pinnacles were rebuilt. In 1703, 
the old altar-screen, a beautiful specimen of 
= work, was encased with oaken co- 
umns, painted Commandment and other 
tables, whole-length portraits of Moses and 
Aaron, volant cherubim, &c.; the ancient 
and more appropriate stalls were removed, 
and the pewing erected; and thus the ca- 
thedral character of the church was already 
destroyed.§ 
The church was now neglected until the 


For an Engraving of his Tomb, see Mirror, vol. 


xiil. p. 

§ About this time, the embattled —— of the 
nave and south aisle, which appear in Hollar’s view 
of this church, were removed. From the tower, by 
the way, Hollar drew his celebrated View of London. 
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year 1734, when considerable repairs were 
executed in the nave, and the stonework was 
cased with barbarous brick, as was the south 
transept in 1735; “when, doubtless, the 
elegant rose window was destroyed, as well 
as some of the most beautiful features in the 
moulded tracery of the six east and west 
front windows of the time of Edward III, 
or, pethaps, somewhat earlier.” Probably, 
about the same time, the northern front of 
the northern transept was removed, and 
timber framework covered with tiles put up 
as a substitute. x 

At length, early in the present century, 
the greater part of the structure was found 
to be fast approaching, if not at, “ that 
degree of dilapidation which indicates to the 

ractical man what will just stand, or rather, 
in what state a building can exist without 
falling down.” The freestone of which it 
was chiefly built, had suffered much from 
time and weather, and was hastening to 
crumbling decay. The parishioners were 
alarmed, and appointed a ccmmittee to con- 
duct the repairs; but they slumbered, either 
from indolence or incapacity, till, in 1818, to 
the honour of the wardenship of Mr. John 
Crawford, (whose name deserves record as 
an example to all churchwardens,) it was 
resolved to begin by repairing the tower ; 
“ the pinnacles and embattled parapets were 
rebuilt ; several new windows were inserted 
in the bell-loft and belfry; and the tower, 
split in every direction by the violent vibratory 
action of the bells, and exhibiting fissures 
three and four inches in breadth, was secured 
by encircling it with cast-iron ties of three 
tiers in height, so concealed within the 
masonry as not to be perceptible, and so 
contrived as not to injure the work by con- 
traction or expansion.” We should pre- 
viously have observed that the tower was 
probably commenced in the fourteenth, and 
completed late in the sixteenth century, as 
may be gleaned from its architecture; for 
there is but scanty record of its erection. In 
its repair, the original has been followed with 
a scrupulousness which, in many instances, 
must have been the result of the erudite re- 
search of the architect, Mr. Gwilt. 

The beautiful execution of the tower re- 
pairs led to a proposition of the Committee, 
in 182], to build an entirely new church to 
fit the old tower; but the opposition of the 
parishioners, which had factiously shown 
itself tu the repair of, the tower, was now 
redoubled, and the plan for the entire rebuild- 
ing was rejected. This attempt, however, 
led to oné good consequence; for, in the 
following year, a contract was made for the 
repair, or rather, the rebuilding, of the choir ; 
for the roof was removed, as well as the 

ater part of the walls. This important 

‘otk was likewise confided to Mr: Gwilt, 
who took down the east end to the clere- 
D2 
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story, and substituted the end as it now 
appears, his own design; consisting of 
an enriched gable, with an elaborate foliated 
cross on its apex; staircase turrets, crowned 
with chaste pinnacles, with niches at the 
angles; and a new triple lancet window, in 
the more florid style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, instead of the original window of five 
lights of the time of Henry VII.; and a 
Catherine-wheel window of extraordinary riche 
ness and beauty. The pedestal of the cross 
bears this inscription : 
This Cross, the last stone, 
towards the rebuilding of the east 
end of the Choir of this Church 
was laid in the presence of the 
wardens and gentlemen composing 
the Committee of Church repairs. 
By Grorgs Sapier, Esq. 
Warden of the Great account. 
Grores Gwitt, 


Architect, 
Sept. 17, 1824. 


Over the vaulting, a new cast iron roof 
was erected, and d with copper. The 
Magdalen Chapel, which had its beauty 
(never striking) impaired by incongruous 
alterations, was now removed from the south 
side of the choir, which was thus advanta- 
geously displayed. A new doorway was 
opened, and the windows in the side aisles 
built anew: “the piers of the flying but- 
tresses on each side were cased with stone, 
the arches of them rebuilt, and the pinnacles 
and finials terminating the abutting piers 
were added.”* These repairs gave a new 
face to the choir. “ The principal part of 
the masonry,” says Mr. Gwilt, “is executed 
with a sharp grit-stone from the Houghtree 
(vulgo Hifftree) quarries in the vicinity of 
Kirkstall Abbey: the rest of the facing is 
made out with surface flints which are found 
upon many of the high lands in various 
parts of Surrey.” The characteristic of Mr. 
Gwilt’s repairs is as rigid an adherence as 
possible to the former work, as observed in 
the Retrospective Review, “ not only in the 
general design, but in the minutest details, 
wherever prototypes could be found ;”” though, 
we must add, from facts within our know- 
ledge, that the architect’s laborious research 
can only be appreciated ty the true lover of 
art: the nicety of his enthusiasm and devo- 
tedness may be “ caviare to the million,” but 
it will be justly estimated by all whose appro- 
bation or opinion is worth cherishing to build 
up a fair fame. 

The transepts were next restored in 1829 
and 1830, from the designs of Mr. R. Wal- 
lace. Groined roofs are added to both of 
them: in the south is introduced a circular 
window, designed from that in the ruins of 
Winchester Palace, discovered through a fire 





* For the outline of the histo: 
the Church to this TS ee are 
a clever paper in the rospective 
Series, Part it. : . 
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on Bankside, about twenty years since. In 
the north transept, of earlier date, than the 
south, Mr. Wallace has introduced a window 
of circular tracery, (adds Mr. Brayley,) “ in 
the style of Westminster Abbey ;” but the 
side. windows, which were of beautiful length, 
have been injudiciously shortened. 

The nave remained for repair. Its clus- 
tered columns had been strapped with iron, 
and its walls had grown green and dank 
with apparent decay. The whole building 
was considered insecure: its repair was re- 
garded by the parishioners as a frightful 
expense, and the only result of their delibe- 
rations was the removal of the roof; by “ an 
order of Vestry,” the necessity for which has 
been much questioned. This roof was a 
noble specimen of the skill of our forefathers: 
it had the striking peculiarity of the corbels, 
from which the ribs sprung out, being per- 
pendicularly over the pillars of the nave. 
Some of the timbers are said to have been in 
fine. preservation. Thus, dismantled and 
desolate, a splendid ruin, stand the sides and 
west end of the nave, with a Tudor doorway. 
The organ is moved up to form a temporary 
end to the choir, and thus matters rest in this 
part of the building.* 

The choir and transepts are now used 
for divine service, and together have the 
sublime grandeur of a cathedral; though 
description will but ill convey an idea of 
the four magnificent arches which support 
the tower, or the lofty and massive character 
of the several arches and columns.t| The 
unique effect is likewise aided by the substi- 
tution of open seats for pews. e fine altar 
screen is now uncased of its oak and plaster 
covering. It is considered to have been the 
workmanship of Bishop Fox, early in the 
sixteenth century; from its resemblance to 
the screen of Winchester Cathedral, and 
from the pelican being among its ornaments. 
It will shortly be restored by a subscription 
nearly raised for that purpose ; the estimated 
expense being 800/. 

e Lady Chapel remains to be noticed; 
but, as we have already explained the circum- 
stances which have happily led to its restora- 
tion,{ we need only here observe that the 
exterior is now completed, as shown in the 
annexed Engraving. The interior will shortly 
be finished, when we hope opportunity will 
be taken of the late Mr. Bray’s suggestion, 
many years since, that some tracery compart- 
ments at the back of the screen once afforded 


® We may here mention that in the south wall of 
the nave is “a singular and once elaborate porch, 
one of the earliest specimens of pointed architecture. 
Within a niche, over this doorway was formerly the 
statue of our Saviour.” —. ley. 

+ The columns are cylindrical, but, soon after the 
completion of the church gt) Dated cased with ma- 
sonry, and made to assume their present polygonal 
or clustering forms. 

* ¢ See Mirror, vol. xix. p. 98. 


through them a view of the choir. This 
would indeed be a consummation of effect. 

The restoration of the Lady Chapel has 
been gratuitously superintended by Mr. Gwilt. 
The cost of the work will be 2,500/. but, we 
fear, the funds are somewhat deficient. Our 
readers may remember the arduous struggle 
made for the preservation of this interestin 
structure. The cause has been a natio 
one, and its result will doubtless be honour- 
able to the country; but the conduct of the 
intelligent Southwarkians is above all praise. 
They have only to persevere to complete the 
restoration: and we entreat them to bear in 
mind Dryden’s line: } 

The greater part perform'd, achieve the less. 

We should add, that by an interesting dis- 
covery of some Roman remains in Southwark, 
about four months since, some further light 
has been thrown on the early history of the 
site of St. Saviour’s Church. On March 20, 
Mr. Kempe observed, at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, that “at the attack 
and destruction of Roman London by Boa- 
dicea, great numbers of the Romans escaped 
into Southwark, and remaining there, much 
increased its size and importance. The prin- 
cipal buildings appear to have been round 
the site of St. Saviour’s Church, and on that 
site there was probably a temple. Some 
coarse tesselated pavement was discovered 
in. November last, with boars’ teeth and 
other articles on it; and a rude pavement 
was lately discovered in digging a grave, 
about ten feet deep, in the churchyard, with 
a coin, and two large brass rings.”* 


THE LAMBTON FAMILY. 
(To the Editor.) 

WueEn I was in the North of England, some 
years ago, it was told me, by an old chroni- 
cler of local customs, events, and family his- 
tory, that a Lambton was never yet known to 
die in his bed. Lord Durham is the head 
of that ancient house. 1 think it was also 
mentioned to me, one of his brothers was 
killed in hunting, and his father died in his 
chair. Your pleasing miscellany is " 
circulated in the county of Durham. Wi 


some of your readers in that district commu-_, 
nicate the nature of the tradition, and. the ~ 


confirmatory facts bearing upon it ?—H. I. 


SUPERIORITY OF INFANTRY TO 
CAVALRY. 
Tue British army furnishes us with many 
brilliant examples of the power of infantry. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary on 
occurred at Minden. In this battle, six 
regiments. of English infantry, supported by 
two regiments of Hanoverian be 4 
sixty squadrons of French cavalry, which 


® Literary Gazette, No. 854. 
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drove before them without any other 
assistance than their own artillery. 

At the battle of Fontenoy, the French 
cavalry was totally unable to overcome the 
British infantry; and had not Marshal Saxe 
brought up the Irish brigade to his assist- 
ance, the Duke of Cumberland must have 
gained the battle. 

‘ Sir John Stuart beat Reynier, at Maida, by 
infantry alone. 

At battle of Fuentes de Honor, the 
allied army retired in squares for two miles, 
repelling every effort of General Monthrun’s 
cavalry; which was obliged to give up the 
pursuit, leaving about 500 dead or disabled. 

At El-bodon, a body of British and Portu- 
guese infantry, not exceeding 1,500 men, 
nearly unsupported by cavalry and artillery, 
not only resisted, but attacked and repent, 
between thirty and forty squadrons of French 
cavalry, — by fourteen battalions of 
infantry, and six pieces of cannon. 

The French army is not without similar 
examples:—The grenadiers of Buonaparte’s 
guard resisted every attack of the numerous 
Austrian cavalry at Marengo. General Kle- 
ber’s little corps of 2,000 men, though sur- 
rounded by 25,000 Turkish cavalry, at the 
battle of Mount Tabor, in the year 1799, was 
perfectly impenetrable. 

’ But, if these and many similar examples 
were wanting, the battle of Waterloo is alone 
sufficient to prove that the best and most 
intrepid cavalry is totally unable to make any 
impression upon infantry, which is formed to 
receive, and determined to resist, it. “The 
most distinguished courage of the French 
officers,” says Colonel Batty, “who daringly 
exposed their persons to draw on the fire of 
the English infantry, before their regiment 
approached near the squares, could not pre- 
vail.” “Yet,” says the author of Pauls 
Letters, “in full view of those clouds of 
cavalry, waiting, like birds of prey, to dash 
upon them, where slaughter should afford 
the slightest opening, did these gallant troops 
close their files over the bodies of their dead 
and dying comrades, and resume, with stern 
composure, that close array of battle which 
their discipline and experience taught them 
afforded the surest means of defence.” 

FERNANDO. 


MADAGASCAR. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Tuer is an island situated in a portion of 
the globe which renders it a conspicuous 
object to European voyagers in their progress 
to the East ; and yet, very little is known con- 
cerning it by the civilized part of the globe. 
Our geogtaphical readers will probably per- 
ceive that we refer to Mad 3 and it is 
a remarkable fact in the history of the world, 
that so large and interesting a section of 
it, should have remained until the present 


day, comparatively unknown; no regular 
attempt having been made to explore it 
(except very recently,) since about the year 
1647, when Flacourt, who was appointed 

vernor of the island by the French East 

ndia Company, (that body having obtained 

an exclusive patent to trade there,) ordered a 
survey of it to be made. The following 
memoir is condensed chiefly from Copland’s 
History of Madagascar, published some 
years since, and which embodies all that 

as been written on the subject, both by 
English and foreign authors, up to the period 
of its publication. We propose, in this 
analysis, to give such a description of the 
island, its inhabitants, natural productions, 
and general history, as to excite curiosity in 
the minds of our reader for more extended 
information. 

Lawrence Almeida, a Portuguese, appears 
to have been the first European who touched 
at the island of Madagascar, in his passage , 
to the East Indies, of which his father had 
been appointed governor or viceroy. This 
was in 1506, and it is probable that the 
island was unknown previous to this period 
in our quarter of the globe, although the 
Arabs and Moors had been in the habit of 
trading thither from time immemorial. Mada- 
gascar is situated between 12° and 25° 40° 
South latitude, and 43°41’ and 50° 30’ Eastlon-. 
gitude. It lies opposite to Mosambique on 
the African coast, the channel between them 
being only 87 leagues across. Through this 
channel, most of our East India ships pass 
in their way to and from the East; But the 
navigation is dangerous, both on account of 
the rapidity of the current, and of a sand 
bank called the Bank of Prucel, which ex- 
tends nearly to the middle of the channel. 
This immense island is estimated to contain 
two hundred millions of acres of land, and is 
divided into 28 provinces of unequal size. 
These provinces were formerly each under 
the dominion of its own chieftain, but lat- 
terly a large portion of the island has, by 
conquest, been consolidated into one king- 
dom, the seat of government being at Tana- 
narivoo, a town nearly in the centre of the 
island. The coast is furnished with nume- 
rous excellent harbours, the principal of 
which are St. Augustines, eee tg 
Narranda, Dalrymple and Passandava Bays 
on the western coast; and Port Dauphin, 
St. Lucia, Itapore, Tamatave, Antongil and 
Angotcy, on the eastern. Those, however, 
principally frequented by Europeans at pre- 
sent, are St. Augustines, Port Dauphin, and 
Tamatave, achemnnar § the latter, which 
may be considered the emporium of the 
commerce of the island. ere our East 
India ships both outward and homeward 
bound, touch fur supplies of beef and other 
necessaries, which may be procured in abun- 
dance, and at a cheap rate. Madagascar is, 
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indeed, equal in richness of goil and natural 
productions to any country on the face of the 
earth. Myriads of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
hogs, range over its luxuriant plains, which 
under the glow of a tropical sun, and inter- 
sected with innumerable rivers and streamlets 
from the mountains, are clothed with peren- 
nial verdure; while the umb: us recesses 
of the contiguous forests afford them an 
agreeable shelter from the scorching heat of 
the noontide rays. The fields, which are 
cultivated with great care by the natives, 
produce tice, Vetted , Maize, yams, bananas, 
&c. in abundance. The sugar cane is indi- 
genous, but the mode of manufacturing the 
sugar is not known. There are also four 
different kinds of silk worms, which do not 
appear to have been much valued on account 
of their produce, by the aborigines. In proof. 
of this a remarkable and ludicrous fact is 
mentioned by Flacourt. In his instructions 
as governor, his attention was. particularly 
directed to the collecting of hides, bees-wax, 
and silk, as articles of commerce ; a 
says he, “ we were tly disappointed, for 
i tatty we found ‘that The Blacks ate the 
hide with the beef, and the wax with the 
honey; and that in regard to silk, they inva- 
tiably opened the cocoons, and after eating 
the worm threw the silk away!” There are 
four kinds of honey found in the woods, one 
of which is the genuine Tabaxir of the 
ancients. Timber of every kind, fitted for 
either ornamental or useful purposes, is found 
in their forests, some of “it of immense 
size and height, and crested with parasitical 
and creeping plants, which add to the gloomy 
sublimity of the deep receises. mong 
these the raven palm deserves notice on 
account of its useful qualities. Like the 
bread-fruit tree, it seems to supply the gene- 
ral wants of the natives. The ends of the 
branches afford a pleasant and wholesome 
food. ‘The timber, which is incorruptible, 
is used in building houses. The leaves 
not only form durable roofs, but furnish the 
table with mats, plates, dishes, cups, and 
spoons; while the ribs or fibrous “of 
the leaves, which are large, are manufactured 
into partitions and floors, and a is ex- 
tracted from the flower buds, sweet as honey 
and of an exquisite flavour. There are also 
found in the woods, the cocoa nut, lemons, 
0 , limes, tamarinds, figs, grapes, of 
various kinds, (one of which is an annual, ) 
lums, nutmegs, pimento, r, ginger, 
all of thathtien, an tang other’ fits 
and spices; abundance of dyeing woods of 
various colours, and several kinds of hard 
wood, forming valuable articles of commerce, 
when civilization shall have succeeded 
the present state of barbarism. Thon- 
sands of flowering shrubs aud plants deck 
the woods and fields, presenting a boundless 
sphere for the botanist. Among these, the 


anramatico deserves particular notice. Its 
leaves are large and throw out shoots at their 
extremities, but what perdculasty distinguish 
it are its flowers, which are bell-shaped, with 
one convolution, which brings the mouth 
upwards; they are so Jarge as to hold more 
than half a gallon of water, and, being gene-. 
rally full, they afford an agreeable relief to the 
natives in their hot toilsome journeys 
through the woods; while the fruit is curiously 
formed like a vase and cover, and possesses 
an excellent flavour. There are few kinds 
of quadrupeds on the island, but of these few 
there are abundance: four species of oxen, 
are found, among which is the bison with 
his sh and capacious front, being wide 
enough between the points of the horns for 
three men to sit. Many of the farmers p2s- 
sess incredible herds of cattle, to the number 
of 20 or 30,000; and there are numerous 
herds running wild about the plains in some, 
provinces. ere is an tomea of the zebra, 
or ass kind, but it does not appear that. any 
attempt has been made to tame it. 
porcupine, babyroussas, tendraes, wild hogs, 
swarms of monkeys of every size and kind, 
and various other govienpeds, live in perfect, 
security in these forests. The r 
bat, or Harpy of the ancients, is a most, 
formidable animal. “It is as large as a hen, 
and its wings extend two feet from tip to tip.” 
They hang, with their heads downwards, on, 
the top branches of the tallest trees during 
the day, but in the evening they sally out in, 
great numbers and annoy the natives very 
much, frequently fastening upon their faces, 
and inflicting terrible wounds. Of reptiles, 
they have scorpions, lizards, centipedes,, 
several kinds of snakes, immense spiders, 
chameleons, &c. &c. The breast-leaper is a, 
singular animal which we have never seen, 
described by any, writer except Flacourt. It, 
is a kind of lizard which attaches itself. to 
the trunks or branches of trees, and being, 
itself of a greenish hue is not easily per- 
ceived. Its principal peculiarity is, its being 
furnished with little claws or hooks, like those, 
of a bat’s wing, on the back, legs, tail, neck, 
and lower jaw. Ifa native approaches the 


tree where it hangs, it instantly leaps upon, 
his naked breast, where it sticks so firmly, 


that, in order to remove it, it is frequently 
necessary to cut away the skin with a razor. 
A vast variety of the feathered creation, in- 
cluding ies, flamingoes, a species of 
ostrich, hawks, Poroquets, pigeons, pheasants, 
partridges, wild fowl of every kind, and 
omestic poultry, are found in abundance. 
Singing birds of various kinds enliven the 


forests and valleys with their notes, and diver- 
sify the scene Vhich Nature. has seine 
fully spread. for these islanders ;. while their, 
coasts, tivers, and streams, furnish numerous. 
tribes of fishes, which afford an agreeable, 
variety in their food, and a stimulus to indus- 
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fry and exertion, The crocodile is an inha- 
bitant of all their rivers, and proves a great 
annoyance to the natives in their aquatic 
diversions. They, however, hunt them with 
their spears into nets made of strong ropes, 
and placed at the narrowest passes of the 
streams, and by these means destroy great 
numbers of them. 

While the surface of the earth is thus rich 
in natural productions, its: bowels are not 
less so in the variety of metals, minerals, and 
precious stones which they contain. Iron 
and steel, copper, zinc, tin, , and aw 
are’ found in the mountains, a chain of whic 
teaches nearly the whole length of the island. 
Iron and steel are smelted and wrought with 
considerable skill by the natives, and the 
quality of those specimens, which have been 
brought over and tested. is equal to any which 
Europe affords. Of gold, there are four dif- 
ferent kinds found on the island ;, but it is 
believed that only two are native, and these 
are of inferior quality, being pale and almost 
as soft as lead. The streams from the moun- 
tains furnish the supply of this article, as well 
as silver, sufficient for the wants of the inha- 
bitants, who use it principally in manufac- 
turing trinkets and ornaments for their 
women and the chiefs. It is said, however, 
that the Portuguese, who first attempted to 
colonize the island, discovered and worked a 
gold mine with considerable success in the 
interior; but their labours were stopped by 
the native chiefs, who, becoming jealous of 
the establishment of foreigners in the heart 
of the country, gave directions to massacre 
the whole party, which was done accordingly. 
Many of their ornaments, in gold and silver, 
display great taste and skill, considering they 
are destitute of the tools used by artisans 
in a civilized country. The only minerals 
at present known on the island are salt, 
saltpetre, sulphur, and pitch (Pix. Asphal- 
tum). Of precious: stones they have an 
abundance of every description in the streams 
and brooks ; ont feage masses of rock crystal 
are found in many of the provinces; these 
also are manufactured by the ingenious 
natives into a variety of ornaments and 
trinkets. 

Such is the island of Madagascar as it 
tegards its natural productions; and, with a 
climate congenial to the prolongation of 
human life, it would, under other circum- 
stances than those in which hema 
have been placed, present a t paradise. 
Bat, to the ignoranee of avant life, which 
yet allowed them to pluck the fruits: sponta- 
neously offered to their hand, in peace, has 
succeeded the gloomy and frightful ravages, 
which the introduction of the slave trade by 
Europeans, has inflicted upon them ; convert- 
ing a’ garden into a desert, tearing asunder 
the ties which unite society together, and 
affording the: fruitful causes‘ of iutérminable 


wars and the bitterest animosities. Fur cen: — 
turies has this infernal traffic been the scourge 
of this beautiful portion of the globe ; and but 
for its influence, Madagascar would probably 
at this day afford a very different spectacle’ to 
the world than that of a nation of savages. 

(To be continued.) 





AnecVote Gallery. 


THE BOAT. 


Some four or five since, the worthy 
Mr. L—— was employed in the customs or 
excise of Scotland, whose situation conferred 
on him the command of a small sail-boat ; 
and in this real idol of his heart, he was con- 
stantly out at sea, either in his official 

city, or for recreation. Those consolidations 
of, and reductions in, government offices, 
which have since been more cs ure 
sued, were already commencing; and Mr. 
L_—— was threatened with the loss of a 
situation he had filled for years, with pro- 
wiays and so as to give general satisfaction. 

n learning the likelihood of this misfor- 
tune befalling him, he said—“ For the loss 
of my place I shall care little, if I am not 
deprived of my boat, that boat which I love 
like my own child,and for which, if I lose it, 
I shall die broken-hearted.” 

Mr. L—, though not a very young man, 
was tall, upright, and hale-looking— with 
that fresh complexion, and cheerfulness of 
countenance and spirit, which declare “a 
green old age.” He was in perfect health 
when he spoke thus, and to all appearance, 
might have seen twenty summers more; but, 
in a few days, the loss of his situation in- 
volved that of his boat, and in a few weeks 
he was dead! Peace to his manes! There 
is no question but that the unfortunate man 
really died broken-hearted, for the loss of, 
the boat, which had been to him “ even as‘a 
daughter ;’—and when we remember that’ 
we have more than once crossed, and sailed 
about, the Frith of Forth, in that identical 
light bark, we sigh for the fate of its owner! 


RESULT OF SUPERSTITIOUS TERROR, 
To a couple of ladies, sisters, and members 
of a well-known family of friends in Nor- - 
folk, the following distressing incident, some 
time since, occurred :— ‘ 
One night, the door of their dormitory 
opened, and, by the sound of light footsteps, 
they were satisfied of the entrance of some 
person into the chamber; the curtains at the 
foot of their bed were hastily undrawn, and 
a female figure, resembling that of a servant 
who happened at the time to be ill in the 
house, appeared, and throwing up her arms 
with a groan, or strange guttural sound, im- 
mediately vanished. Exceedingly alarmed, 
the Misses G. only sought to shut out from . 
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their sight a repetition ‘of the vision, by con- 
cealing their heads beneath the bed-clothes ; 
and so they laid till: morning ; when, upon 
rising, — shocked to behold, lying 
cold and at the foot.of their bed, the 
unfortunate invalid; . who, without | doubt, 
finding herself worse in the night, had made: 
her way into the-ladies’.chamber, and. then, 
unable to be tt the pein. and assistance 
she required, expired in the attempt. 
Blane, however, must not be attac to 
the Misses G. for: superstitious terror havin 


in this instance ted their.tising, to.ai 
the presumed, of their. servant, since 
their humane dispositions are known 


and appreciated ; and, as it does not appear 
that they heard anything of her after she had 
seemed to vanish, it is probable that when 
the poor woman sank down at the bed’s foot, 
the spark of life was already extinct. 

. Great Marlow, Bucks. M. L. B. 





THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
Tue historical treatment of the noble frater- 
nity of the Temple is by no means creditable 
to its writers. They are reviled by way of 
record, as they were tortured by cruel perse- 
cutors. The Order was instituted about the 





oa 1117 or 1118, and they were called 
emplars, says/an heraldic manuscript in 
the British Museum, “ for that they were 
placed in a. house. adjoining to, or near to, 


the Temple of. Jerusalem, by vow and profes- 
sion to bear and: war against the Pagans 
and Infidels, and from spoil and pro- 


fanation the sacred Sepulchre of our Lord 
and Saviour pag rar sag any by Turks, 
Saracens, and Argarins, and r barbarous 
miscreants, ' » with malice and hosti- 
lity, Christians, and infesting Palestine, or 
the Holy Land, with cruelty, homicide, and 
bloodshed.” The fraternity was instituted 
by two Crusaders, who; were at first joined 
by seven other only ; but eventually 
the brotherhood increased to such a degree, 
and became so renowned for valour, that the 
most illustrious nobility in Christendom 
deemed it an honour to be admitted into their 
Order. Matthew Paris must not be number- 
ed with their friends, for he remarks that 
though they at first lived upon alms, “ and 
were so poor that one horse served two of 
them (as was apparent from their seals) yet 
they suddenly waxed so insolent, that they 
disdained other orders, and sorted themselves 
with noblemen. 





(Seal of the Knights Templars.) 


Their standard, also represented in the Cut, 
was black and white. 

‘In the reign of Stephen, the Templars 
established themselves in London, and they 
afterwards formed Preceptories, as_ their 
houses were called, in various parts of the 
kingdom. One of these Preceptories, at 
Swinfield, and another at Hackney, will be 
found in early volumes of our Miscellany. 

_Hundreds of our London readers who in 
passing through Fieet-street, have noticed 
the 4gnus Dei over the portal of the Temple 
may not be aware that the Order exists to tris 
day: according to Mr. Mills, it “has now 
its grand master, Bernardus Raymundus 
Fabré Palaprat, and there are co eges in 
England, and in many of the chief cities in 
Europe.” Mr. Mills observes, in a note, 
“ The Templars find no favour in the eyes 
of the author of Ivanhoe, and Tales of the 
Crusaders. He has imbibed all the vulgar 
prejudices against the order; and when he 


wants a villain to form the shadow of his 
scene, he as regularly and unscrupulously 
resorts to the fraternity of the Temple, as 
other novelists refer to the church, or to Italy, 
for a similar purpose.”* So much ‘for the 
tendency of historical romance writing. 

* History of Chivalry, vol i. p. 337. 





Che Topographer. 


OLD WINDSOR. 

AssociaTep as is the town of Windsor with 
some of the early established events of Bri- 
tish history, it is called New, that it may 
not be confounded with the village of the 
same name, but of higher antiquity, about 
two miles distant, adjoining the parish of 
Egham, and called O/d Windsor. In the 


Domesday-book, this village is said to con- 
sist of one hundred houses, twenty-two of . 
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which were exempted from: taxes. Previous 
to the Conquest, it is reported to have formed 
a strong pass, and to have been the seat of 
several Saxon kings; but, from the period 
when the Conqueror fixed his seat on the 
neighbouring hill, (the present site of Wind- 
sor Castle,) it gradually decayed; the new 
town, which sprung up under the protection 
of the fortress, having superior attractions. 
- The village retains its picturesque charac- 
ter beside its more showy neighbour. Its 
church is a venerable structure: its walls 
bear the hatchments of many honoured 
names, and near the altar is an interestin 
memorial—an old monument, inlaid wit! 
effigies engraven on brass plates, to the 
memory of meee oe! Michell, . “ sur- 
vayor of Queene Elizabeth’s castle of Wind- 
sor,” his wife and son, who died respectively 
in 1598, 1613, and 1621. The churchyard 
has much of that sombre and pensive ere 
which befits a resting-place for wearie 
nature. The principal approach is through 
an avenue of majestic elms; and yew and 
cypress trees lend a “ behovable” air of 
peaceful solemnity to the scene. The me- 
morials of celebrated individuals are neither 
few nor far between. -Withered age and 
faded beauty - er lie sleeping here. All 
that now remains bf the blooming Mrs. Ro- 
binson, once the reigning toast of a royal 
table, lies — narrow cell of this ean 
und. 4, 4 ou to m "s 
Sauber, and tell Lag let her dint on inch 
thick, to this favour she must come.” The 
latter of Mrs. Robinson’s life was as 
gloomy as her youth had been brilliant: the 
canker-worm of care spoiled her personal 
attractions, and she became dropsical; her 
love was “ turned to folly,” she lost the use 
of her limbs, died in 1800, neglected and 


poor at efield Green, (within sight of large 
the patereal palace of her protector,) and 


was interred at Old Windsor. Here, to the 
left of the avenue, a plain monumental tomb 


(Old Windsor Church.) 





has been raised upon her grave, and the fol- 
lowing lines enlist the sympathy of the lin- 
gering reader : 

Of Beauty's isle her daughters must declare 

She who sleeps here was fairest of the fair ; 

But, ah! while Nature on her favourite smiled, * 
And Genius claimed his share in Beauty’s child, 
Even as they wove a garland for her brow, 

Sorrow p a willowy wreath of woe, 

Mixed lurid nightshade with the buds of May, 

And twined her darkest cypress with the bay, 

In mildew tears steeped every opening flower, 
Preyed on the sweets, and gave the canker power. 
Yet O, may Pity’s ‘l from the grave, 

The early victim of misfortune save, 

And, as she springs to everlasting morn, 

May Glory’s fadeless crown her soul adorn! 


Mrs. Robinson died in the prime of life; 
her age, as well as that of her daughter, in- 
te with her, was but forty-three 
Beneath a similar tomb, beside an ob paras 
tree, lies the widow of R. B. Sheridan. Plea. 
sure, with her m and gi train, we 
know, shuns the meditative melancholy of a 
churchyard: but many a powerful appeal 
may be made, and perchance with lasti 
effect, by a visit to the cemetery of 
Windsor. 

In this parish is Grove House, built b 
Mr. Bateman, uncle to the celebrated 
Bateman. He travelled much, and especially 
delighted in visiting the monasteries on the 
continent. On his return home, he fitted up 
the above villa in the monastic style; the 
bed-chambers being contrived like the cells 
of monks, with a refectory, and every other 
appendage of a monastery, even to a ceme- 
tery and a coffin, inscribed with the name of 
a suppositious ancient bishop. Some Gothic 
chairs, bought at a sale of the curiosities in 
this house, are now at Strawberry Hill. 

Near the churchyard, on the bank of the 
Thames, is Old Windsor Manor House, a 

brick mansion partly moated, and pre- 
senting edie aig < itude sy an ancient 
manori lence. grounds 
is Old Windsor Priory. Po a 
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CIvit: wan 3n 1642. 


In Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of the Caurt of Plc: 


ing Charles the Fivet, , we 
find the following in Ke okene of the 
cismauslennes a i of Charles 
and his Parliament towards the close uf the 
first campaign 6f civil war, and of the event- 
td 1648: ow & Meanie 

n the earl: September, the r) 

Essex quitticy  Moshanteien, put a garrison 
into Coventry and took possession of War- 
vib whence by ances to ina sa 
Before his arrival, however, Rupert at- 
tacked and defeated, in the immediate 
bourhood of that city, a body of parliamenta- 
tians, under Colonel Sandys, who fell in the 
action, leaving to the prince the trophy of 
prisoners and colours, by which the spirits 
of the royalists were much elated, and their 
opponents inspired with a formidable idea of 
himself and his troops. It was at Chester that 
intelligence of this success reached the king, 
who had gone thither for the double purpose 
of securing that city and the adjacent parts 
of North, Wales in. his favour, and of coun- 
tenancing the feeble attempts of the Earl of 
Derby'to make head OR the parliamenta- 
rians in Lancashire, On his return to Shrews- 
bury, he was attended by a number of gentle- 
men, who offered to raise both horse and foot 
at their own.expense. To defray the charges 
of his increasing host, Charles now establish. 
ed.a,mint at Shrewsbury, which was supplied 
with silver to a considerable amount by aber: 
plate sent from Oxford, and the family-plate of 
the noblemen and gentry attached to the royal 
cause. He was. likewise persuaded to ask a 
loan from the Roman Catholics of Shropshire 
and Staffordshire; which, after some difficul- 
ties, was obtained. By all these means he 
very suddenly grew in strength, “ almost 
beyond" what himself could hope, or the par- 
lianieut suspect.”* 

The greatest difficulty which at present 
pressed upon the king was to find arms for 
his soldiers: few had yet arrived from Hol- 
land, and the deficiency was to be supplied 
partly by, compulsory loans from the. trained 
Bands, partly from the ancient armouries of, 
noblemen. Clarendon thus describes. the 
equipment of officers and ‘men :— 

“The foot, all but three or four hundred, 
who marched without any weapon but a 
cudgel, were armed with muskets, and bags, 
for their powder, and pikes; but in the whole 
boily there was not a pikeman had a corselet, 
and very féw musketeers who. had. swords. 
Among the horse, the officers had their full 
desire, if they were able, to procure old backs 
and breasts, with pots, with pistols, and cara- 
bines, for their two or three first. ranks, and 


® May's History of Long Parliament. 


swords for > rest; themselves, and some 
soldiers by their examples, having gotten 
besides their pistols and fem Gi short 
The numbers of the royal army at this 
time are a not recorded; but the 
fuot formed three brigades, under Sir Jacob 
a good officer, and major-general to 

peg: Sf Lindsay: Goommander: in-chief 
There were also two or three regiments of 
dragoons, besides the cavalry which was un- 
der the orders of Rupert, assisted in the 
command by General Ruthven, afterwards 
Earl of Forth and Brentford, who bore the 
rank of a field-marshal. The king’s troop of 
guards, commanded by Lord Bernard Stewart, 


* was chiefly — of persons of rank and 
1p 


quality. . Sie Warwick, who was of 
number, informs us that they calculated 
their united rentals at not less than 100,000/. 
per annum. 

It was at the head of this force, and very 
slightly incumbered with that the 
king quitted Shrewsbury, about the middle 
of October, and directed his march upon 
London, by Bridgenorth, Wolverhampton, 
and. Birmingham, to Kenelworth, then a 
royal castle. The Karl of Essex, who had 
been lying for some time with his army at 
Worcester, in a state of inactivity, put him- 
self in motion on the news of the king’s ad- 
vance, and set forth to meet him in Warwick-: 
shire, leaving his artillery to follow. The: 
approach of the royal army gave a severe 
alarm to the parliament, which immediately 
dispatched members, as deputy-lieutenants,. 
into several counties, to forward all levies to: 
the army, and to make additional ones; pre- 
parations were likewise. actively made for the: 
defence of the capital itself, by calling out 
the trained bands, erecting fortifications, on 
which the whole population, men, women, 
and children, zealously laboured, and planting: 
Salon = the op Sere suburbs ;—so com- 
pletely: the as of affairs! was changed ! 

On October the 22nd, the Earl of Essex: 
had reached the village of Kineton, in War- 
wickshire, of which Rupert apprized: the 
king, with the intimation that if his majesty: 
thought proper, he might be brought to: 
action. This ion, though. of very: 
doubtful.expediency, haeeagenedilip Charles, 
aud! in con: nce was fought, on thie. fol- 
Edgehill, so called» 


plain 

king. proceeded ‘to the: field! in: 
al: pomp, clad: in complete armour, over: 
which he wore a black velvet. mantle, with: 


the: star aud George; and’ advancing to:the: 


head of the line, addressed his soldiers: in: a; 
bold and animating speech—in which, whilst: 
cordially ackhowinagtng’ 

he told them, however, 


te ate zeal, 
be trusted less in: 
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their numbers or valour thay in the justice of 
his cause, and his rights, derived from God 
himself, whose substitute he was. A king- 
at-arms was present in the action with a 
long train of heralds and pursuivants; and 
the royal host was additionally swelled and 
encumbered with an unarmed train, consist. 
ing of the ministers of state, the household 
officers and their followers, to the number, in 
all, of more than twelve hundred. 

Events were sufficiently balanced in this 
first day of battle between Charles and his. 
people to enable nel pains to lay elaim to 
the victory. The royal troops suffered consi- 
derably by the superior artillery of their op- 
ponents ; on the other hand, R, 7a im 
tuous charge of cavalry carried all before it; 
but by. pursuing the fugitives too far from 
the field, and suffering his troopers to busy 
themselves in the plunder of the enemy’s 
2, he gave opportunity to Sir William 

our, with his regiment of horse, to break. 
in upon the royal infantry, making great. 
slaughter, and nearly to disperse it. On his 
return to the scene of, action, Rupert found 
the king and hig two elder sons with a small 
retinue only surrounding them, and. the field 
in utter confusion. Each party now occupied 
itself in collecting its scattered and discom- 
fited troops: neither was disposed to renew 
the combat; but the parliamentarians occu- 
pied the field of battle during the night, 
whilst Charles retired to his post on the hill. 

From the report. of burials made to the 


king by the rector of Kineton, it appears that; 
little more than thirteen hundred men fell on. 
both sides in this action, though the common. 


accounts raise the numbers to five or. six 
thousand. It seems probable that the greater 
loss in private men was on the parliament’s 
side; and Ludlow honestly. confesses. that 


theirs. were slain flying, the king’s as they. 


stood. In pefsons of note, however, the royal: 


army suffered by far the most. 

It is a striking fact, supplied by the royal 
historian, that whilst supplies of all kinds. 
were readily furnished by the peasantry to 
the. parliament’s. camp, they. carefully con- 
cealed or cartied away from the king’s troops 


all provisions for man or horse; and that, 


“the very, smiths hid themselves, that they 
might not be compelled: to shoe horses, of: 
which in those stoney ways there was great: 
need.” This proceeded, he affirms, less from. 
any. radical dislike to the cause or person of; 
the king, than from an opinion industriously.. 
spread among the people, which he treats as 
a, calumny, “that, the cavaliers were of a. 
fierce, bloody, and licentious disposition; and 
that. they committed) all manner, of cruelty 
upon the inhabitants; of those. places where 
the came, of, which robbery was the least.” 
He states, that. in consequence of this. feel- 
ing, on the, arrival of the royal:army. at Edge- 
hill, “there. were very many. companies of 


common sveldiers w 


i 


ants. 
would a to have been the real. victor o' 
this field. Essex, whose characteristic, how- 
ever, it was toerr on the side of caution rather 
than of enterprise, though reinforced: imme- 
diately after the combat by Hampden. with 
three fresh regiments, relinquished for the 
present the —— design Spies him- 
self between the royal’ army the capital, 
= turned ie a The: king, 
er resting a day, appointing General: 
Ruthven to succeed to the paneer of the 
Earl of Lindsey, marched on to. Aynho, to 
make a survey of the defences of 
Castle ; and such was.the terror he inspi 
that this fortress, garrisoned by the parliament 
with eight hundred foot and a troop of horse, 
was yielded to him without a blow, and many: 
of the soldiers entered his service. 

From Banbury, Charles proceeded to his. 
palace of Woodstock, and to Oxford ; which 
city having been left undefended by the par- 
liament, received him , and remained: 
firm to him ever after. The university omitted. 
no testimonies of ita loyalty;—by. pecuniary 
aid from the different colleges, he was ena- 
bled to recruit his troops, in which many: 
Catholics were enlisted, whilst his sick and: 
wounded were received in comfortable quar- 
ters, After a halt of only three days, he 
marched: onwards as far: as. Reading, which: 
was deserted by its garrison at his ap 
Rupeit preceding him with: his cavalry, en- 
tered Henley, Abingdon, and other small, 
defenceless towns in the neighbourhood, 
a en violences and inso- 
ences,’ inging away a t booty. 

The jament, roused by A ony roach.. 
ing peril, sent in haste an order. to to 
march up his. army far. the defence of Lon- 
don: he obeyed, and by the beginning: of. 
November, cantoned his troops in the west: 
of Middlesex: on the 7th of the month, he 
came himself to Westminster, where he was 
honourably received by both houses, and pre- . 
sented with a ity for his. not very.emi- 
nent services. London apprentices were: 
enticed tu enlist by.an ordinance proclaiming: 
them. free on that condition ;. and the Scotch: 
were invited to come to the assistance: of; 


ly. their English brethren, by. the assurance of a: 


more speedy and effectual proceeding in the 
long-promised church-reform, by which the. 
English establishment was to be. closely: assi- 
milated to. that.of Scotland. 

Having thus. provided and exhibited: their. 
resources for a renewal of the war, should: it. 
prove: inevitable; the parliament regarded’ it’ 
as.no derogation to dispatch a messenger te: 

' * Whitclock. 
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the king at Reading, desiring a safe conduct 
for a committee of two lords and four com- 
moners to attend his majesty with a humble 
petition from the two houses. The prayer of 
their petition was, that his majesty would 
appoint some convenient place, within a 
small distance of Westminster, where he 
would please to reside until commissioners 


The next morning, this answer being read 
to both houses, Essex rose and demanded 
whether he was now to pursue or to suspend 
hostilities. He was ordered to suspend them, 
and Sir Peter Killigrew was dispatched tu 
require a like cessation on the king’s part; 
but on reaching Brentford he found the war 
renewed. Without regard to the pending 
treaty, the king had continued to advance, 
and taking advantage of a fog, had fallen by 
surprise on a of Hollis’s regiment, quar- 
tered there, thinking to overpower it without 
difficulty; but the brave resistance of this 
small body, of which many were slain, and 
many driven into the river and drowned, gave 
time for the regiments of Hampden and 
Lord Brook to come up, which for several 
hours supported alone the charge of the royal 


ath 

- The startling report of cannon was heard 
in London, whilst the cause remained un- 
known. Essex, at the sound, rushed forth 
from the house of lords, which was sitting, 
mounted his horse, and hastened wit 
such force as he could collect to the rescue 
of his men. The action had ceased on 
his arrival. After suffering themselves to 
be nearly cut in pieces, night coming on, the 
remains of the regiments had quitted the 
field, and the king occupied Brentford, which 
his troops plundered ; but he had halted, and 
showed no disposition to advance. 

The common danger united all parties in 
the metropolis, During the whole night the 
city poured out men towards Brentford: the 
trained bands were ordered to incorporate 
with Essex’s army; and they marched forth 

under Skippon, their able leader, 

who en them, not by a formal ora- 
tion, but with short speeches—now to one 
y, now to: another, as they went along, 

to this effect: “‘Come, my boys, my brave 
let us pray cr and fight heartily ; 

I will run the same fortunes and hazards 


with you; remember’the cause is for God, 
and for the defence of yourselves, your wives, 
and childten. Come, my honest, brave boys, 


heartily and fight heartily, and God will 
less us.”* 

. The whole army, four-and-twenty thousand 
strong, was drawn up on Turnham Green, 
about a mile from Brentford. They were 
arrayed chiefly by the Karl of ss me who 

to take great pains and to possess 
great skill in martial affairs. He was accom- 
panied by the Earl of Northumberland, and 
most of the lords who remained with the 
aay and by many members of the 
lower house ; all were armed. “The 
Essex likewise took great pains in 
the field, and accompanied with the lords 
and commons with him, om Sone oi 
to regiment, en ing of t 3 when 
he had spoken to them, the soldiers would 
throw up their caps and shout, crying, Hi 
for old Robin cs The two armies st 
many hours thus facing one another. It was 
then debated whether the parliament’s army, 
which had greatly the advantage in num- 
bers, should advance to the attack, which 
was the opinion of most of the members of 
| mean who were officers; but, in the 
guage of a contemporary historian, “God 
was not yet appeased towards this nation,” 
so as to permit this sad war to be concluded 
at a stroke. The soldiers of fortune, who 
had already, from mos, by. gee a motives, 
caused a movement to be recalled by which 
the royal army would have been completely 
surrounded, orate this proposition also, as 
did the Earl of Holland, never very hearty in 
the cause; and before the consultation was 
ended, the king was observed to begin draw- 
ing off his carriages and ordnance. “The 
city goodwives and others,” says Whitelock, 
“ mindful of their husbands and friends, 
sent many cart-loads of provisions and wines, 
and good things to Turnham Green, with 
which the soldiers were refreshed and. made 
merry—and the more when they understood 
that the king and all his army were retreated. 
Upon this was another consultation, 
whether we should pursue them, which all 
advised but the old soldiers of fortune.”— 
These held it too hazardous, and Essex was 
of their opinion, and remained quiet; but 
some of the king’s party afterwards confessed 
that they had not at this time bullet enough 
to have held fight for a quarter of an hour; 
that this was the cause of their retreat, and 
that if pursued, they would have been in all 
probability entirely broken. So many ha- 
zards had the king incurred ! 

His se retired for the night to Kingston, 
and. he lodged himself at Hampton Court. 
The next day they retrograded to Reading, 
in which having placed a garrison, his ma- 
jesty, about the end of the month, returned 
te Oxford, “unsatisfied” says Clarendon, 
‘with the progress he had made, which had 


likewise raised much faction and discontent — 


# Whitelock. 4 Ibid, - 
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amongst the officers, every man imputing 
the ce ights which had en committed to 
the rashness and presumption of others ; and 
Prince Rupert in the march contracting an 
irreconcileable prejudice to Wilmot, who was 
then lieutenant-general of the horse, and was 
not fast in the king’s favour.’”’* 

From Reading Chazles sent a message to 
both houses, for the purpose of yore | 
himself relative to the affair of Brentford; 
and of renewing the expression of his desire 
for peace. But his professions found little 
credit on either point ; the parliament showed 
themselves for the present averse to enter 
upon fresh negotiations, and a welcome peti- 
tion was presented to them by the London 
citizens, in which they were entreated to 
proceed no further in the business of accom- 
modation, because evil counsel was so preva- 
lent with the king, that he would but delude 
them. The subscribers added, that they had 
heard his forces were but weak, and that if 
the lord general would follow and fall upon 
them, ing no delays, for fear of foreign 
forces coming over, the City, as heretofore, 
would with all willingness spend their lives 
and fortunes to assist the parliament. 

Owing to various impediments, this con- 
cluding request was not complied with, and 
Essex remained in his quarters till spring. 


* Hist. Rebellion. + May. 





Che Public Journals. 





HYMN TO THE DAYLIGHT. 


Come from the crystal chambers of thy rest, 

O Light! the life of sleep-forsaken eyes ! 

Earth has worn a sorrow, since the west 

Tracked thy last footstep in the purple skies ;— 
The air is sick with darkness, and the breast 

Of the old deep slow heaves with hollow sighs. 
Cast on this world of gloom, and grief, and fear, 
Thy torch of sparkling beams ; Fair Light, appear ! 


Come! for the earth shows ghastly ; po are dews 

Load the chill forest ; dark the meadows lie: 
Music is mute ; all lovely scents and hues 

Are dead or hidden :—through the rack on high 
The errant moon her lonely path pursues, 

Hymned by the wailing winds, that pant and 


sigh, 
Like onmet spirits o’er the co of earth ;— 
Bring glory forth; O give the Morning birth! 
There be worn watchers thirsting for that sight, 
Perplexed with sudden fears, and wan with awe : 
Old griefs have risen, and moaned the livelong 


ht ; 
And'grave have yielded bloodless shapes, to 
Ww 


The shivering wretch’s curtain :—vague affright 
Hath sat in painted halls and huts of straw, ~ 
And bound the strangling sleepers in a chain 
Of frenzied dreams. oe them breath again! 
And there have been stern visitants, that haste 
In the thick darkness to the watcher’s ear, 
T unwelcome histories of the past ; 
And, raising from the gloom, with words severe, 
Guilt, Lene error suffered “4 — 
Have forgotten wrong and s) appear; 
Till conscience shrank, and started at the view 
Of gathered ill, yet owned the picture true. 


Come! there are soft, yet wo-provoking, sprites, 
Born of light fancy - the teeming brain, 

That chase the soul with show of fond delights, 

ess hopes, and prizes none may gain ; 


that wakened sense 


Day hath enough of mourning! Come, and still * 
The drawn from 


vision-anguis| tom themes,’ 
That strikes the sense with ill, 
And darkens slumber with distressful dreams 
Of friends grown false, of bitter wrongs that chill 


; The spirit’s trust ; prey ewer that streams 
n tears most ionate from s! 5 j 
And adds a pA ap waking poten ny fy 
Come, and win back to earth the vagrant, Thought ; 

Haste! for its might grows fearful when alone; 


Free from the slum clay wherein it ht, 
It seeks to piefce the ve mystery wa 
Betwixt seen and m; and, ht 


And Night hath memories. From the broken chain 
Of warm affection worn in youth’s fair sprii 

From loves the tomb hath severed yet not slain; 
From hopes that once were happiness, they bring 

A strain of sad bereavement ; while a train 
Of plaintive spectres to the mourner cling, 


Most dear, yet oh! most thrilling ; and his breath 
Faints at the silent earnestness of Death! 
Life may nut bear such pangs of sick regret— 


Alas! most vain! the task of labouring still 
Through Day’s incessant toil, and wear, and fret, 

They make too heavy. Wake the languid-will 
To hope and struggle ; bid the heart forget 

A void it must not feel, and cannot fill ; 

Chase the fond gloom those dear subduing shades 
Cast o’er the soul that craves all strengthening aids. 
Shine through the half-lit chamber, where the hours 

Cc with slow misery past the sick man’s bed; 
Allay the restless burning that devours 

The fevered frame when fickle sleep hath fled ; 
Let thy sweet mate, the morning-breath of flowers, 

Cook the hot pulses of his weary head. 

O! he hath tossed an‘| yearned in long, long strife ; 
Shed o'er his couch thy smile, O joy of life 
Symbol of freedom, open truth and right, 

Shoot thy keen arrows through this — below, | 
Where, in the shelter of accomplice night, 

The prowling caitiff strikes his coward blow, 

And paloaret traitors’ whispering bands unite, 

And rapine prowls, and lawless passions glow ; 
Shine out,—abash the guilt that shrinks from day, 
And scare its slaves, like vultures, from their prey ! 
Hark! what glad music. bursts from Nature’s tongue 

To hail the opening of thy sera ! 

The mountain peaks in glory forth have sprung, 

The sun-kissed waters sparkle to the sky ; 

The air is quick with fragrance; Earth has flung 

Her funeral robe aside: sick phantoms fly ; 

Vain dreams and sadness, a and shade 





Are fled; ‘tis day! The w world is glad ! 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE TURF. 


An anecdotic paper on this amusing topic 
ae nearly wyiens | pages in her Gaom: 
terly Review, just published. 

riate companion to the article on “ The 
R ,’ which we noticed in a recent number 
of the Review. So far as the provision of 
amusement, the Turf paper is. sufficiently 
interesting: the subject is pleasantly. illus- 
trated, and the writer is never. betrayed inta 
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that vulgar slang, which many a less accom- 
plished writer than the Quarterly author would 
have employed. It is altogether agreeable, 
light reading, and, next to Dr. Johnson’s post- 
chaise companion, this number of the Review 
will-be the pleasantest travellin; pen naa 
ment. We quote a few of the anecdotes, 
but must observe that the choice of “ the 
Turf” for the Quarterly Review, either indi- 
cates a lamentable lack of literary novelty, or 
some strange perversion in the taste of its 
readers. ] 


: George IiI.and IV. 

George III., though not much a lover of 
the tur, gave it some encouragement as a 
national pastime; in the fourth year of his 
feign, however, Eclipse was foaled, and from 
that period may English racing be dated ! 

George IV. outstripped all his royal prede- 
cessors cn the turf, in the ardour of his pur- 
suit of it, and the magnificence of his racing 
establishment. Indeed, the epithet “ de- 
lighting in horses,”— applied by Pindar to 
Hiero,—might be applied to him, for no man 
could have been fonder of them than he was, 
and his judgment in everything relating to 
them was considered excellent. He was the 
breeder of several first-rate race-horses, 
amongst which was Whiskey, the sire of 
Eleanor, the only winner of the Derby and 
Oaks great stakes, &c. &. Our present 
gracious monarch—bred upon another ele- 
ment—has no taste for this sport; but con- 
tinued it for a short time after his brother’s 
death to run out his engagements, and also 
with a view of not throwing a damp over 4 

ime of such high interest to his subjects. 
€ was at one time given out, that his Ma- 
jesty had consented to. keep his horses in 
training, provided he did not lose more than 
4,000/. per annum by them, but such has not 
been the case. A stud, however, still 
exists at Hampton Court, and the following 
celebrated horses and mares are now there,— 
namely, an Arab, given to George IV. by 
(chew!) the late Sir John Malcolm; the 
Colonel, Waterloo, Tranby, and Ranter, as 
stallions; Maria, Posthuma, Fieur-de-Lis, 
besides several other mares, some with foals 
to his.own horses. and some to Sultan, 2imi- 
lius, Camel, Priam, and others, the best 
horses of the day. If we may judge from 
the last two sales of the yeatlings—eighteen 
bringing within a trifle of 4,000/—his Ma- 
jesty may find breeding’ not a losing game ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that in his stud, 
a regard is’ paid to what is termed stout 
blood 


Some amusing anecilotes ate on’ record 
the incongruous association 

of our sailor-king with the turf, one of which 
we will veriture to repeat. Previously to the 
first appearance of the royal stud in the name 
of Wi IV., the trainer had an audience 


of his Majesty, and humbly requested to be 
informed what horses it was the royal plea- 
sure should be sent down? “Send the 
whole squad,” said the king ;. “ some of them, 
I suppose, will win.” 

We find the Prince of Wales ( IV.) 
in 1788, when only in his twenty-sixth year, 
a winner of the Derby, In 1789, he accom- 
panied the Duke of York to York races, 
where he purchased his famous horse Tra- 
veller, by Highflyer, which ran the grand 
match against the late Duke of Bedtord’s 
Grey Diomed, on which it is supposed there 
was more money depending than was ever 
before known, or has ever been heard of since. 
But it was in the years 1790 and 179] that 
his late Majesty’s stud was so conspicuous— 
the days of Baronet and Escape, the former 
notorious for winning the Ascot Oatlands, 
beating eighteen picked horses of England, 
with twenty to one against him; and the 
latter, for his various races against Grey 
Diomed, which caused his royal owner’s 
retirement from Newmarket. is is now 
an old story; and though we should be 
among the first to say— 

“ Curse on the coward or perfidious tongue 

That dares not e’en to kings avow the truth,” 
yet we think the Jockey Club dealt rather 

tdly by the young prince, and he was quite 
right in refusing their invitation to return. 
We wish for proof before we condemn ; and 
we think proof was wanting here. Where 
were the orders to the fjockny to lose, and 
where was the money won by losing ?—We 
can hear of neither. 

After quitting Newmarket, his late Majesty 
was a great supporter of country races, send- 
ing such horses as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, 
and others nearly as good, to run heats for 
plates ; and he particularly patronized the 
meetings of Brighton and Lewes, which 
acquired high repute. But Bibury was his 
favourite race-ground ; where, divesting him- 
self of the shackles of state, he appeared as a 
private gentleman, for several years in succes- 
sion, an inmate of Lord Sherborne’s family 
and with the Duke of Dorset, then Lord 
Sackville, for his jockey. During the last 
ten years of his Majesty’s life, racing appear- 
ed tointerest him more than it had ever done 
before; and by the encouragement he then 
gave to Ascot and Goodwood, he contributed 
towards making them the most fashionable 
and by far the most agreeable meetings—we 
believe we may say—in the world. Perhaps 
the day on which his three favourite horses 
came in first, sé¢ond, and third, for the cup 
at thé latter place, was oné of the proudest of 
his life. 

The last time George IV. was at Ascot 
was in 1829, but he lived to hear of the néxt 
year’s meeting. He was on the bed of 
death; and so strong was the “ ruling pas- 
sion” in this awful hour—and his Majesty 
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was well aware his hour was come—that an 
express was sent to him after every race. 


Newmarket. 

Previously to 1753, there were only two 
meetings in the year at Newmarket for the 
purpose of running horses, one in the spring, 
and another in October. At present there 
are seven, distinguished by the following 
terms :— Craven, in compliment to the 
late Earl Craven, commencing on Easter 
Monday, and intel i 177 A bow First 
Spring, on the Monday fortnight wing ; 
the Second Spring, 4 fortnight after that 
and instituted 1753. The July, commonly 
eatly in that month, instituted 1753. The 
First October, on the first Monday in that 
month ; the Second October, on the Monday 
fortnight following, instituted 1762; and the 
Third October, or Houghton, a fortnight 
afterwards, instituted 1770. With the last- 
mentioned meeting, which, weather permit- 
ting, generally lasts a week, and at which 
there is a great deal of racing, the sports of 
the turf close for the year, with the exception 
of Tarporley, a very old hunt-meeting in 
Cheshire, now ly abandoned; and a 
Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for 
hunters and horses of the farmers within the 
hunt. 

Although other places claim precedence 
over Newmarket as the early scenes of public 
horse-racing, it is nevertheless the metropolis 
of the turf, and the only place in this island 
where there are more than two race meetings 
in the year. It does not appear that races 
took place there previously to Charles II.’s 
time; but Simon d’Ewes, in his Journal, 
speaks of a horse-race near Linton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in the reign of James I., at 
which town most of the company slept on 
the night of the race. 

’ The racing arg on the heath has been 
the property of the Jockey Club since the 
year 1753. A great advantage is gained here 
by giving the power of preventing obnoxious 
persons coming upon it during the meetings ; 
and it would be well if that power were 
eftener exerted. Betting posts are placed 
en various parts of the heath, at some one of 
which the en assemble immediately 
after each race, to make their bets on the 
one that is to follow. As not more than 
half an hour elapses between the events, the 
scene is of the most animated description, 
and a stranger would imagine that all the 
tongues of Babel were let loose again. No 
country under the heavens, however, produces 
such a scene as this, and he would feel a 
difficulty in reconciling the proceedings of 
those gentlemen of the betting-ring with the 
accounts he might read the next morning in 
the newspapers of the distressed state of 
England. “ What do you bet on this race, 
my lord ?” says a vulgar-looking man, on a 





shabby hack, with “a shocking bad haf.” 
“ T want to back the field,” says my: Jord. 
“ So do I,” says the deg. “ I'll bet 600 to 
200 you don’t name the winner,” cries my 
lord. “I'll take stz,” exclaims the leg. 
Tl bet it you,” roars my lord. “ I’d/double 
it,” bellows the “ Done,” shouts the 
peer. “ Treble it?” “No.” The bet is 
entered, and so much for wanting to back 
the field; but in love, war, and horse-racing; 
stratagem, we believe, is allowed. Scores of 
such scenes as this take place in those mo- 
mentous half hours. All bets lost at New- 
market are paid the following morning, in 
the town, and 50,0U00/, or more, have been 
known to exchange hands in one day. 

The principal est in Newmarket is the 
New Rooms for the use of the noblemen aud 
gentlemen of the Jockey Club, and others 
who are members of the Rooms only, situated 
in the centre of the town, and affording 
every convenience. ._ Each member pays 
thirty ge on his entrance, and six guineas 
annually, éf he attends— otherwise nothing. 
The number at present is fifty-seven :—two 
black balls wide, 

On entering the town from the London 
side, the first object of attraction is the house 
long occupied by the late Duke of Queens- 
berry, but at present in a disgraceful stafe of 
decay. “ Kingston House” is now used as 
a “hell” (sie transit gloria!); and the 
palace, the joint-work of so many royal archi- 
tects, is partly a. by a training groom 
and partly by his Grace of Rutland, whose 
festivities at Cheveley, during the race meet- 
ings, have very se | been abridged. The 
Karl of Chesterfield has a house just on 
entering the town, and the Marquis of Exe- 
ter a most convenient one with excellent 
stabling attached. The Duke of Richmond, 
Mr. Christopher Wilson, father of the turf, 
and several other eminent sportsmen, are also 
domiciled at Newmarket during the meetings. 
But the lion of the place will be the princely 
mansion now erecting for Mr. Crockford, of 
ultra-sporting notoriety. The pleasaunce of 
this insuda consists of sixty acres, already 
inclosed by Mr. Crockford, within a high: 
stone wall. The houses of the Chifneys are’ 
also stylish things. That of Samuel, the’ 
renowned jockey, is upon a large scale, and 
very handsomely furnished—the Duke of 
Cleveland occupying apartments in it during 
the meetings. That of William Chifney,’ 
the trainer, is still larger, and, when finished, 
will be perhaps, barring Crockford’s, the 
hest house in Newarket. Near to the town 


is the stud farm of Lord Lowther, where: 
Partisan, and a large number of brood mares 
ase kept—the latter working. daily on the 
farm, which is said to be advantageous to: 
them. Within a few miles we have Lower 
Hare Park, the seat of Sir Mark Wood, with: 
Upper Hate Park, General Grosvenor’s, &c:: 
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The stables of Newmarket are not altogether 
80 as we should expect to find them. 
Of the public ones, perhaps those of Robin- 
son, Edwards, Stephenson, and Webb’s (now 
Mr. Crockford’s), are the best. 


The Gatherer. 


Voluminous Writer. — Richard Baxter, 
the eminent divine and nonconformist, was a 
most voluminous writer, and his works are 
sufficient to make a library of themselves. 
Above 145 distinct treatises of his composi- 
tion have been reckoned; of which four were 
folios, 73 quartos, 49 octavos, and 19 in 
twelves and twenty-fours, besides ‘single 
sheets. In the reign of James II., he was 
committed prisoner to the King’s Bench, by 
a warrant from the execrable Judge Jefferies, 
who-treated this worthy man at his trial in 
the most brital manner, and reproached him 
with having written a cart load of books, 
“every one as full of sedition and treason as 
an egg is full of meat.” P.T. W. 
“4 Gooseberry Picker—His duty is to 
hover about, to watch his patroness’ wants 
and wishes; escort her, if she require it, to 
the. supper-room, make way for her, and 
secure. a place for her, stay by her, until 
somebody comes up with whom she wishes 
to flirt, and then withdraw, and give his 
place to that person; to be cunstantly on the 
qui vive,’ to take off the attention of any 

ung protegée, if necessary; to hunt up 
his patroness’ shawls ; call.up her carriage, 
and if‘ required go out shooting or sailing 
with her husband, (as the case may -be,) on 
the shortest ‘notice. — Hook. eo: 

Gigantic Steam-boat. ~The dimensions of 
the Monarch Edinburgh steamer, launched a 
few days since, are as follow: extreme length, 
206 ft. 14 in.; width of deck, 37 ft.; width 
outside the paddles, 54 ft. 4 in.; length of 
keel in the tread, 166 ft.; length in deck 
from the stem to the taffrail, 193 ft; depth 
in hold, 18 ft. The extreme length given 
above is within two feet of the largest. ship 
in the British navy ; she is Jarger than any 
of His Majesty’s frigates, and longer than 
our 84-gun ships. Her tonnage is somewhat 
more than 1,200 tons, and the accommodation 
below is so extensive, that she will make up 
140 beds: and 100 persons may conveniently 
dine in her saloon. 


Lord Byron—It may not be generally 
known that the present Lord Chancellor 
Brougham is the real author of the famous» 
article in the Edinburgh. Review, on Byron’s: 
juvenile production, Hours of .Jdleness ;. for 
which Jeffrey was so. severely taken to task 
in the satire, English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. We have this fact from autho- 
ity on which we can place the utmost 
reliance.— Edinburgh Observer... , , 





Imprisonment for Debt.—By the return of 
rsons imprisoned for debt in 1832, in Eng- 
land and Wales, just printed by order of the 
House of Commons, it appears that the 
number was 16,470; of whom maintained 
themselves, 4,093; so that three-fourths of 
the whole were too poor to provide themselves 
with bread.— Times. _ , 
Hats.—Father Daniel: relates, that when 
Charles II. made his public entry into Rouen, 
in 1449,-he had-on a hat lined with’ ‘red 
velvet, and surmounted with a plume or, tuft 
of feathers. He adds, that it is from this 
entry, or at least under this reign, that the 
use of hats and caps is to be dated, which 
henceforth began to take place, of the chape- 
roons and hoods that had »een worn before. 
The ecclesiastics of Brittany and the canons, 
previous ‘to this time, used to wear no other 
than a kind of cap; and from hence arose 
the square caps worn in colleges. —1. KE. I. | 
Quid pro Quo.—Don Pedro de Toledo 
being at the court of. France, and conversing 
with Henri Quatre, said ‘to .that prince, 
in allusion.to. the ‘ill-built, French churches, 
that no one was “ worse lodged in France than 
God.” ‘To which the king replied—‘ We 
Frenchmen lodge the Alinighty.11 our hearts, 
and not between four walls, as you do in 
Spain.” ; .. . +,’ Fernanpo, 
Churches in the United States.—In 1831, 
there were more than 12,000 churches in the 
United States. The principal religious’ de- 
Nominations were Baptists and Methodists, 
who: had altogether 4,484 ; * Presbyterians, 
1,472; Congregationalists, 1,381; Episco- 
palians;'922; Roman Catholics, 784}: Dutch’ 
Reformed,’ 602; Universalists, ° 298;° Lu- 
therans, 240; Unitarians, 127; Calvinistic 
Baptists, 84; Swedenborgians, 73; and 
Moravians, 56; the Friends, 462° societies; 
and the Jews, 96 synagogues. W.G.C. 


Very like each other—It appears. that 
there were two persons of the name-of Dr. 
John Thomas, not easily to be distinguished ; 
for somebody (says Bishop Newton) was. 
speaking of be. Thomas, when it was asked, 
“ Which Dr. Thomas do you mean ?”—“ Dr, 
John Thomas.’’—“ They are both named 
John.”—“ Dr. Thomas who has a living in 
the city.”—“ They have both livings in the 
city.”—“ Dr. Thomas who is chaplain to the 
King.”—“ They are both chaplains to the 
King.”—“ Dr, Thomas who is. a very good 
preacher.” —“ They are both preachers.”. 
—‘* Dr. Thomas who squints.” —“ They, 
both squint.” They were afterwards both 
bishops. P. T. W. 
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